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Parental involvement in children's schooling is an important component of 
children's early school success (Durand 2011). One research study compared academic 
achievement of students whose parents are actively involved in their education to that of their 
counterparts whose parents are not involved and found that regardless of socio-economic 
status, ethnic/racial background or parents' educational level, parental involvement is 
associated with higher student achievement outcomes. These findings emerged consistently 
whether the outcome measures were grades, standardized test scores, or a variety of other 
measures, including teacher ratings (Jeynes, 2005). A majority of the existing research regarding 
the impact of family involvement on educational outcomes shows a positive correlation. 

Barnard (2004) looked at the association between parental involvement in elementary school 
and student success in high school, and concluded that early parental involvement in a child's 
education promotes positive long-term effects. Conversely, Bronstein et al. (2005) found a lack 
of guidance by parents of fifth grade students to be related to poor academic achievement. Hill 
and Tyson (2009) reported various types of parental involvement to be positively associated 
with academic achievement through a meta-analysis of 50 studies, with the exception of 
parental help with homework. Fan and Chen (2001) found that parental expectations for their 
child's educational achievement have the strongest relationship with students' academic 
achievement, while home supervision has the weakest relationship. The relationship between 
parent involvement and educational achievement was also found to be stronger for global 
achievement indicators such as cumulative GPA rather than for subject-specific indicators. 

As a result of these and many other research findings, the Office of Head Start 
launched a Parent, Family and Community Engagement Framework (OHS, 2011). The frame 
work was developed for programs as a guide to developing Parent involvement activities and 
parent engagement. The framework includes program-wide strategic planning, program design 
and management, systems of continuous improvement, professional development for staff, 
and with governing bodies and parent groups. By following the framework guideline, programs 
are expected to improve program services, inform community partners about Head Start parent 
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and family engagement goals and the importance of those goals for school readiness (OHS, 
2011). The framework outlined program areas such as program leadership, continuous program 
improvement, professional development, program environment, family partnerships, teaching 
and learning community partnerships. The OHS framework argues that programs are more 
likely to achieve family engagement outcomes and child success when PFCE foundations are in 
place and parent engagement activities are occurring across impact areas. It is expected that 
the outcomes from these activities will produce promising child outcomes such as enhanced 
school readiness skills, sustained learning, and developmental gains across early childhood 
education and into elementary school (OHS, 2011). 

Head Start programs are required to provide a vast array of on campus activities such 
as nutrition training, parent leadership training, fatherhood initiatives, mental health training, 
parenting education, home visits, identify family needs and formulate partnership agreements 
and other on campus activities. With all of the work put into organizing onsite parent activities, 
programs are unsure if these activities promote parent efficacy. Programs can tell how many 
parents came to a training or parent event. They can conduct pre and post assessments and 
surveys after training, but we can't tell if it increased parent efficacy and parent engagement in 
their child's learning. This paper seeks to explore the following questions; 

1. What is the impact of Head Start parent involvement activities on parent efficacy and 
how much can we attribute increased efficacy to their participation in the activity? 

If programs know exactly what activities are more likely to increase parent efficacy, they can 
focus attention on those activities and build parent activities based on measures that are 
most likely to produce positive outcomes. 

Defining Parent Involvement Activities and the Challenge to Research 

What are parent involvement activities and what do they entail? We see it 
everywhere in the literature - Numerous research points to it as a good thing However, like 
many terms that line the school improvement landscape, parental involvement is open to 
various interpretations (Bracke, D., & Corts, 2012). To some, it may simply mean attendance at 
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parent-teacher conferences. To others it might be the creation of a home environment that 
supports learning. Simply stated, there is no simple answer to the question because there is 
little consensus about what constitutes 'being involved.' Is baking cookies for the annual book 
fair less compelling than helping a child with his daily homework (Bracke, D., & Corts, 2012).? 
Long and Greene (2008) argue that the concept of parent involvement is underspecified. "It is 
not always clear what policymakers and others mean when they refer to parent involvement, 
the conditions that might foster parent involvement, or what factors might help children 
flourish in school" (p. 3.) So, while perhaps theoretically noble, there are a number of empirical 
problems that confound the study of parent involvement. As a construct, it is complicated, 
encompassing a wide range of parent/child/school/community needs, abilities, processes and 
interests. 


Tezel-Sahin et al (2011) define parent involvement as the investment that parents 
make in their children. Although parent involvement is regarded as important, there may be 
some misunderstandings regarding its extent. Parents may tend to perceive parent involvement 
as merely helping their children do their homework. However, parents can actively participate 
in the educational activities maintained in school. They can observe children, support the 
teacher, and take part in school's decision-making process (Carlisle et al., 2005). In parent 
involvement, parents also perform their skills. In addition to this, they contribute to the 
interaction between the child and his/her peers as well as maintaining their parental duties by 
supporting social and emotional development of their children (Yazar et al., 2008). Korfmacher 
et al, (2008) however defines parent involvement activities as the process of the parent 
connecting with and using the services of a program to the best of the client's and the 
program's ability (Korfmacher et al, 2008). The term includes two broad dimensions: 
participation, or the quantity of intervention a family receives; and engagement, or the 
emotional quality of the family's interaction with the program. For the purposes of this paper, 
we will consider the Head Start Federal criteria of what a parent involvement activity means. 

Head Start Programs and Office of Head Start (OHS) Mandate on Parent Involvement 
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Head Start is a federal program that promotes the school readiness of children ages 
birth to five from low-income families by enhancing their cognitive, social, and emotional 
development (OHS Website). The program emphasizes the role of parents as their child's first 
and most important teacher. It seeks to build relationships with parents and families by 
promoting family well-being, positive parent-child relationships; provide education programs to 
families, engage parents in transitions; connect families to peers and the community; and train 
families to develop leadership skills (OHS, website). 

Head Start Programs are mandated to engage in a process of collaborative partnership- 
building with parents to establish mutual trust and to identify family goals, strengths, and 
necessary services and other supports (OHS, 2011). Based on this mandate, a wide range of 
parent involvement activities provided by Head Start programs include but not limited to child 
development and education, parenting skills, family literacy, adult education, home visits, 
parent leadership opportunities, transitions services, fatherhood initiative, budgeting, crisis 
support, nutrition, dental, health services, and mental health services ( Head Start Performance 
Standards 45 CFR 1306.33(b)). The purpose of these activities is that if parents are involved in 
this vast array of activities on campus and in-home, they are more likely be engaged in their 
child's learning which in turn will most likely sustain development and learning gains of their 
children (OHS 2011) 

Self-Efficacy 

Bandura, 1977, 1989 defined self-efficacy as the belief in one's own ability to 
successfully perform a particular task. A person who is self-efficacious both knows about and 
persists in a given task until success is achieved. In contract, self-efficacious individuals may 
have the knowledge needed, but may be unable to persist because of self-doubt (Bugenthal, 
1987). Parents who feel efficacious- that is, who perceive that they have both knowledge and 
competence in their roles as parents-may formulate appropriate developmental goals for their 
children and carry out prescribed intervention strategies. Conversely, parents who feel 
inefficacious-that is who perceive that they do not have knowledge or competence in their role 
as parents may not follow through with prescribed intervention strategies for their children 
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(Desjardin, 2003). According to Bandura (1989) social learning theory, expectations related to 
personal efficacy originate from four primary sources. The first and most important is the 
history pf personal accomplishments (both successes and failures), such as parent 
responsibilities. The second involves vicarious experiences such as watching others engage in 
particular parenting activities. The third involves verbal persuasion and feedback from others 
regarding one's potential for accomplishment in a given task. The fourth means by which self- 
efficacy beliefs emerge is that of emotional arousal (e.g stress). Individuals anticipate failure 
when they are inundated by aversive situations. Conversely, lower levels of arousal are more 
likely to be associated with expectations of success. 

Parental Self-Efficacy 

Parental self-efficacy is defined as parents' perceived estimations of competence in 
the parental role and confidence in their own ability to perform each task (Bandura, 1989). 
Various parenting skills have been found to be associated with parenting self-efficacy beliefs. 

For example, responsive, stimulating and non-punitive caretaking (Unger and Waudersman, 
1985) and positive maternal health (Kwok and Wong, 2000) have been found to be associated 
with higher maternal self-efficacy. Conversely, maternal depression has been associated with 
low maternal efficacy ( Teti and Gelfand, 1991). In conclusion, parental practices in their 
children's learning may vary depending on the parent's belief system. 

Parent Involvement Activities and Parent Efficacy 

Harris, A., & Goodall, J. (2008) argue that there is a clear difference between involving 
parents in school activities and engaging parents in learning. While involving parents in school 
activities has an important social and community function, it is only the engagement of parents 
in learning in the home that is most likely to result in a positive difference to learning 
outcomes. Harris and Goodall (2008) came to the conclusion that parental engagement in 
children's learning in the home makes the greatest difference to student achievement. Due to 
emerging policies, most schools are involving parents in school-based activities in a variety of 
ways but the evidence shows that there is little, if any on parental efficacy and subsequent 
learning and achievement of preschool children. 
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Although parent involvement is a complex process that often transcends geographic 

boundaries, researchers have often characterized involvement into two subtypes: home-based 
and school-based (e.g., Christenson & Sheridan, 2001). Home-based involvement is generally 
defined in the literature as interactions that take place between the child and parent outside of 

school (Hoover-Dempsey & Sandler, 2005). These parental behaviors generally focus on the 
individual child's learning-related behaviors, attitudes, or strategies and include parental 
activities such as helping with homework, reviewing for a test, and monitoring the child's 
progress. School-based involvement activities generally include activities typically undertaken 
by parents at school that are generally focused on the individual child, such as attending a 
parent-teacher conference, observing the child in class, and watching the child's performance 
in a school club or activity. School-based involvement behavior may also focus on school issues 
or school needs more broadly, such as attending a school open house or volunteering to assist 
on class field trips (Green, et al, 2007). Dalun's (2011) research showed that engagement at 
home to have a positive impact on student achievement, but participation in school activities 
did not significantly affect student achievement (Dalun, Z et al., 2011). Additionally, most 
research focus on parent engagement in the home and very little has been done to explore 
activities organized in school for parents. 

Measures 


Kathleen and Howard (1997), argue that parents with a stronger sense of efficacy for 
engaging in their children learning will be those most likely to decide that involvement will yield 
positive outcomes for their children. They found linkages between parental efficacy and 
parents' focus on the value of effort, rather than school involvement activities, as critical to 
children's school success. The pioneering work of Hoover-Dempsey and Sandler (1995; 1997) 
surfaced the motivating factors by which parents become involved in their children's education: 
parental role construct, self-efficacy and perceptions of school invitations. 
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Chrispeels and Gonzalez (2006), argue that parent education programs can boost the 
socio-cultural capital of Latino families and change parental involvement behaviors that may 
ultimately improve student performance. Through a pre-post assessment design, the 
researchers examined the effects of a parent education program conducted in five elementary 
schools in California. Their study showed that after participating in the program, 388 Latino 
parents changed their attitudes and behavior toward involvement. The substantial effect sizes 
found in this study indicate that culturally sensitive education programs may be a promising 
way to promote Latino involvement. Findings indicate that parental involvement is 
multidimensional and multifaceted. Using Structural Equation Modeling, the study provided 
two models that seek to explain the involvement process of Latino families before and after 
participating in the program. The study shows that knowledge is a powerful predictor for 
involvement. 

Jeynes (2007) used a meta-analysis in addition to 52 studies, to determine the 
influence of parental involvement on the educational outcomes of urban secondary school 
children. Statistical analyses were done to determine the overall impact of parental 
involvement as well as specific components of parental involvement. Four different measures 
of educational outcomes are used. These measures included an overall measure of all 
components of academic achievement combined, grades, standardized tests, and other 
measures that generally included teacher rating scales and indices of academic attitudes and 
behaviors (Jeynes, 2007). The results indicate that the influence of parental involvement overall 
is significant for secondary school children. Parental involvement as a whole affects all the 
academic variables under study by about .5 to .55 of a standard deviation unit. The positive 
effects of parental involvement hold for both White and minority children. 

Cronan (1994) measured the effects of community literacy training on Head Start 
parents. Measures used include use of surveys, demographic variables, reading behavior 
comprehension and the Gates-MacGinite reading test was used to measure parents' ability to 
read prose passages. The discouraging conclusion is that the only way to bring about reliable 
improvements in cognition and behavior is to build a continuous behavioral track that reaches 
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from early childhood to the time that the final results are achieved— for example, until the 
individual reaches his or her educational goals. The schools, although they are designed with 
this goal in mind, are not able to achieve this result without a great deal of help from families, 
help that may be harder for low-income families to supply. It appears that continuous 
supplementation of the education supplied by schools will be necessary if low-income children 
are to approximate their full potential. 

Doyle and Zhang (2011) conducted research on parents' experiences as participants 
in a family literacy program. Specifically, they examined parents' motivation to participate, their 
expectations of the program and their valuation of the program including their perceptions of 
change in themselves and/or their children. This study used parent-to-parent interactions and 
facilitator support, the program aimed to increase children's literacy by enhancing parents' 
knowledge and strategies for fostering their children's literacy development. Two program 
models were offered— a parent-only model and parent-child model. All major components of 
program design and implementation including program content, duration, materials, and 
facilitator training were consistent across programs. Each session of the program focused on an 
aspect of emergent literacy identified in the research as direct or indirect contributor to later 
conventional literacy development (Doyle and Zhang, 2011). This study has shown that 
participation structure does impact parents' decisions to enroll in programs and remain in 
them. Clearly, parents' perceptions of how they or their children would be involved, affected 
enrolment and ongoing participation. For practitioners, this suggests that in planning for 
recruitment of families, parents' pre-program beliefs and expectations— as well as practical 
matters, such as the ease of implementing program activities— must be taken into account. 
Giving parents a choice of program types may be the ideal approach; however in practice it may 
be necessary to choose one model. The findings of this study suggest ways that practitioners 
can enhance program uptake and engagement. These are important considerations if programs 
are to meet the needs and interests of the families they serve (Doyle and Zhang, 2011). 
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Conclusion 

This paper considered the impact of onsite parent involvement activities on parent 
efficacy. There are a vast number of research studies that lean towards the conclusion that 
parental involvement is multidimensional and multifaceted and point to the need to 
understand the differences between in home parent engagement and in school parent 
involvement activities. The paper also discussed parent efficacy based on Bandura's Social 
Learning Theory and concluded that parental practices in their children's learning may vary 
depending on the parent's belief system. Some studies suggest little to no impact on parent 
efficacy for parents who participated in onsite parent activities. Other research studies indicate 
that activities that are knowledge based and culturally sensitive are more likely to increase 
parent efficacy in child's learning. An in-depth study of mandated Head Start parent activities is 
needed to determine the impact of these activities on parent efficacy. 
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